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with a thought of Voltaire t'other day that pleased me,
though not at all to the purpose of what I was saying. He
is declaring against the possibility of translating poets, and
asks whether music can "be translated*? Your ffresnoy is no
exception, for you have translated his prosaic verses into
poetry. I wish you do not translate his Grace of York to
Canterbury! Atterbury said in his controversy with Wake,
' Many a man has been written out of character into prefer-
ment.' It is the sort of martyrdom that great churchmen
do not wince at. Adieu 1

P.S.   I desire to see your sermon.

2216.   To SIR HOBAOE MAKN.

Strawberry Hill, Oct. 8, 1781,

THERB may be wars over half the globe, and yet they
may not furnish a paragraph to the newspapers every day,
nor matter for a letter once a fortnight. Besides, polished
nations act more out of spite than anger, and had rather
civilly murder one another by a consumption, than by
knocking out each other's brains. You and I remember,
a few years ago, that a King of Prussia could gallop from
Bohemia to Dantzic, whisk back to Silesia, bounce like an
apparition into Saxony, pick up a victory here and a defeat
there, and put newswriters out of breath with following or
hunting him. France and Spain are other-guess enemies.
They undermine our funds, inveigle us into taxes, and never
offer us a battle, but with such superiority that we dare not
accept it. I am sorry we are so simple as to humour them
in this unfair warfare! it costs us millions to play a losing
game, without a soul betting on our side. We verily believe
the combined fleets are gone to their several homes; in the
interim we are viceroys of the Channel again during theirwnor
